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Satire’s my weapon; but I'm too discreet, 

fo run a-muck and tilt atall d meet: 

T only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—Porr. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 





Frm the Black Dwarf ia. London, to the Yellow 
Bonze at Japan. 


Respected friend, 

I really begin to think that I shall be able ta 
teach the would-be tutors of these islanders something, 
at last. Like all shallow-brained and self-willed block- ° 
heads, their instructors were extremely averse to any 
schooling ; and though as ignorant as they well could be, 
and as knavish as any men need be, they would learn 
nothing-—they would not even hear reason—probably 
Jest some impression might be made upon their heads, 
which should prove detrimental to their pockets. Ne- 
vertheless, in my extreme benevolence, I persevered ;— 
even in spite of personal abuse, and every species of mis- 
representation. I pitied them quite as much as I de- ° 
spised the venal errors into which they fell ;—and, f per- 
ceive some symptoms that my labours have not been 
entirely thrown away. It is true, Lord Castler 
made a violent exit from the school-room, and put him- 
self out of all condition for any future profit by my 
labours:—and [ am told that several other great boys, 
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who are angry that they know no more, or that they can- 
not better disguise their ignorance, contemplate taking 
leave of me in 2 similar manner ;—and that some others 
are quite determined not to be schooled any further—yct 
fam in part satisfied, with my school-labours ; and shall 
continue them with more vigour with the stimulus of 
my success. The great matter to accomplish, was to 
get over the fulse pride of the public tutors. They 

thought themselves so very c'ever, and so very respect- 
able, that to hint the , ussibility of their beiag wrong, 
was sure to put them ina passion. I was an intruder—- 
an interloper—an outlandish pretender—a libeller of 
the institutions of the country—and I know not what of 
still more objectionable censure was heaped on 
me, because t could not perceive that these people 
were the most enlightened, and their instructor 
the most honest in the world. To me, the matter 
seemed almost the reverse—namely, that their instruc- 
tors were the least honest, and the people the least en- 
lightened—for the latter ! perceived put up with greater 
impositions, —and the former practisec them with more 
effect than [hs ul ever witnessed elsewhere. So I plainty 

told them that there werea tolerable sprinkling both of fools 
and knaves in the island ;—and that it was fortunate for 
the lxtter that they found such good pasturage among 
the former. Both the parties were quite indignant, that 
alitle, insiguificant, sable foreigner, should” hehave SO 
very impertinently. “ Dare you eall us fools 2” quoth the 
larger class: ‘* We'll teach you to call us knaves,” said 
the smaller:—and between’ them thy poor black friend 
stood a eonsiderable chance of being trampled into 
dust. My good fortune, however, befriended me.— 
The simple (ons finding their pockets emptied ra- 
ber faster than they liked, or could account for, began 
ta make enquiries as to where their money was gone; 
aud finding the more cunning party had been buying 
large estates, building fine hous ses, and pulling money 
in the stocks, the sinpletons traced out the necessary 
connection that exists between the rich bloated rogue 
and the score or two of miserable devils who must go 
without, that he may have enough. The more cunning 
among the knavish party, then itvitated the conduet of 
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a runaway pick-pocket, who endeavours to divert atten- 
tion from himself, by calling out “ stop thief! stop 
thief!” as loud, or louder, than the rest. I have seen 
many take this method of “ joining the public,” after 
having for years subsisted as honestly as other pick- 
pockets ; and the trick has succeeded with so many, 
that it is likely to become a fashionable practice, the 
more particularly as there is not now so much to be 
eained out of the public purse; and the present busi- 
ness of the cunning men, is to keep what they have ob- 
tained, if they can ‘obtain no more. As the people grow 
more ‘inquisitive, they do not grow more honest, but 
more caulious:—and when they discover the people will 
not be imposed upon, they make a merit of not cheating 
them. ‘To enlighten the public is therefore to improve 
these tutors and rulers; ; and having directed my atten- 
lion to that point, | have been fortunate enough to suc- 
eced, in some degree, in both respects. On my arrival here,it 
was rank sedition to talk of the ri vhts of man, and absolute 
treason todoubt the divine auth ority ofkings. ‘To whis- 
per that kings were only men, was a high misdemeanour ; 
and to go so far as to say that a great many of them did 
not deserve the name of men, was horrible profanity. 
‘The old were accustomed to shrink with terror from any 
investigation into these matters ; and the young trembled 
to use their reason on such topics. The public instructors 
expatiated upon the duty of obedience to any and every 
despotic mandate :—recommended submission to all au- 
thority, and respect for all the agents of misrule. All 
the good that occurred the people \ were taught to believe 
was owing to the wisdom, the virtue, and ability of those 
who ¢ governed them—and all the evil as the punishment 
of Providence for their manifold sins and iniquities, 
All were set down as libellers, scoffers, profane mockers. 
and disloyal wretches, who taught otherwise:—and the 
age of folly and credulity seemed fixed for ever. Won- 
derful change. Amazing alteration! There was then 
a journal filling its columns daily with abuses of the re- 
volutionists of F rance, and the jacobins of England—which 
laboured incessantly to prove that the only means of 
rendering France free and happy, was to place a degiti- 
mate monarch on the throne, by the gracious support of 
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a million of foreign bayonets. Tt contended very gravely 
that the charm requisi!e to ensure the happiness of France, 
was running in the veins of the Bourbon family :—and 
these islanders were silly enough to swallow the fraud! 
‘There is now another Bourbon on the throne of Spain :— 
or, atleast, he sits upon a stool by the side of the throne, 
which is yel called his, while wiser and better men re- 
lieve him of the cares of royalty, and prevent from in- 
dulging any further disposition to do mischief. The de- 
graded condition of this poor King, some few years 
back, would have been a theme of endless sympathy. 
The hard-hearted beings who have pared his teeth, and 
cul his claws, would have been abused as the most cul- 
pable of mankind:— and a thousand and ten thousand 
loyai swords would have been invoked to leapfrom their 
scabbards to avenge his grievous wrongs. Mark now 
the difference. The journal alluded to treats this royal 
gentleman on the stool of repentance with positive con- 
tumely. It has no comimiseration for the wry faces he 
is making ;—but coolly remarks—“ Our opinion is, that 
“ the fate of Spain is so far decided, that itcan never re- 
* turn to unconditional submission to such a person as 
Ferdinand VII!” Gracious Heaven < To talk of a 
legitimate monarch in such a way! Instead of calling 
him an illustrious personage, to describe him as “ such 
Oa per rson!” Burke! Burke! Why sleepest thou? Or 
eau Uy spirit sleep, while the age of chivalry is thus in- 
sulted! ““Sucha person!” A legitimate King, one of 
the pillars of the royal arch—the royal embroiderer— 
called “S such a person!” The pot-boy of a hedge- 
alehouse, would have been more decorous, had he been 
speaking of the village exciseman. But this is little to 
what follows. The journal adds—* whether the country 
““oreld retain him as the head of a limited monarchy, 
“* le pe NaS upon himself. He may so provoke his sub- 
jects by opposition, he may so excite their apprehen- 
sions by duplicity, or detected insincerity, asto pro- 
‘* cure his own overthrow. Ele never will regain absolute 
“* power ; nor, if he were in possession of it to-day, daes 
“ ne know how to use it to his own advantage, or that of 
“his country. To retainhim, underany circumstances ; 
“or rather to take him again, after he had signed his 
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“‘6wn deposilion, and handed over his kingdom 
‘‘to Buonaparte, is an instance of moderation 
which ought to have overwhelmed himwith gratitude.” 
Didst thou ever hear the like? Couldst thou have be- 
lieved this? Is not this improvement? Thou wilt 
eagerly enquire how could this change have hap- 
pened 2? Why, the people have learnt to see thus 
Jar, and the journal accommodates itself to their power 
of vision. But this, thou wilt perceive, is republic- 
anism with a vengeance. Here is a king told that if he 
will behave himself like a good boy, sit still, and say 
nothing, he will be allowed the use of his stool a little 
longer. And the man talksas if this were RIGHT, and 
PROPER!—as if it would be his own royal fault, if he 
received a slap in the face, or the application of the rod 
to his royal buttocks. It depends upon himself whether 
he will be called King for a few more moons ; but as to 
being King—that is quite another matter; and this old 
legitimate journal chuckles at the deplorable dilemma in 
which this odd sprig ef royalty is placed. {le may 
provoke his subjects! This would have beendeemed 
stranse language, not many years ago! A Kingprovoke 
his subjects. Servants may provoke their masters, and 
get turned out of doors ; but it is a sad use of languaze 
lo term the masters subjects ! If the public is Ferd:- 
nand’s master, he may be called king; but he is only 
first valet of the state. The journal goes still oreater 
length. It is not content with suffering Ferdinand to 
provoke his subjects ; but it insinuates that he might 
attempt to dupe and cheat them ! ! end it then tells him 
that he is a most incorrigible blockhead, who does not 
know how to make use of any authority, either to his 
own advantage, or the advantage of any body else. 
Whoever heard such railing at ‘the Lord’s anointed !” 
What will the Beshop of London say to this change of 
“the Times !” While it takes the King ef Spain ‘thus 
flippantly by the beard, it gives the bishop a smart fillip 
onthe nose. While the reverend father sycophantly 
cringes before a royal chair, and declares its possessor 
can commit neither folly nor crime, it is pul in print that 
a king may provoke his subjects—may be guilty of di 
plicily and zrsincer ity, and be justly punished for 
his offences! Then, instead of saying that the Spanish 
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people are bound to maintain bim in his authority, 
and to put up with his caprice, and his ignorance, he is 
told that he ought to be overwhelmed with gr atitude 
that his subjects condescended to forgive an earlier faux 
pas, and put him upon the throne after he had betrayed 
it to France! Were Burke living, he would well nigh 
run mad at perusing such an article ; and for my part [ 
am half dead with laughing at the progress of my scho- 

lars. If I could but instil into them one grain of honesty, 
I should be proud of them. This is a cood lecture upon 
royalty ; and many illustrious personages might peruse it 
with advantaze! I mostearnestly wish that I could obtain 
afew royal scholars. 1 would teach them how to avoid 
revolutions; and how to manage the people to the best 
advantage. I would enable them to dis spense with mili- 
tary cuards to screen them from the consequences of the 
measures of their civil ministers. I would shew them 
how to keep an inexhaustible Treasury ; and how do win 
the laurels they are so proud to wear without winning. 
I wouid teach them how to exchange groans and _ hisses, 
for the heartfelt and heart- cheering acclamations of the 
people. ‘In a few short lessons, they should be enabled, 
without fear, to— 

‘© Submit their actions tothe public censure, 
*¢ And stand the judgment of a Roman Senate !”’ 

When all this could be easily accomplished by merely 
laying down that authority which they cannot wisely 
use, what monarch in his sober senses would hesitate to 
do this? I would rid myself of the ingratitude of the 
world, by serving it no longer. There is ove whom every 
man might govern to his own liking; and to ¢hés one 
I would recommend my royal friends to confine them- 
selves in time, Since the Jamentable suicide of Lord 

Castlereagh, | am the more anxious to induce all aa 
men to retire. I am fearful least the pressure of busiies 
should be more than they can bear, and lest it may pro- 
duce the same effects upon the carolidartery. May heaven 
rrotect all its vicegerents from such an end. It would 
be better that it should take them to itself, than leave 
them to take such a horrible road out of this world per- 
haps toa worse! , 

This journal has also been compelled to open..its eyes 

little, with respect to domestic matters, and local 
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abuses ; Uhough it dares not yet look quile so AzgA as it 
might im this country. It very cunningly observes that 
“ all unnecessary taxation is excessive.” The mean- 
ing is clear enough, though the phrase is equivocal. 
Whatever is not wanted for the real service of the state, 
ought not to be raised. This is what the journal means 
-—and what it ought to have said some years ago, seeing 
that it knew as well then as it does now, that much un- 
necessary laxation was imposed on the people. However, 
there is some reason to rejoice that the thing can see at 
all:—and the more, because itis directing its visual facul- 
ties to what ought to be seen byevery one. A pari: iment- 
ary paper has been put into its hands, which induceit to say 
‘+ if more be paid for certain pur poses, than those purposes 
ouy ht to cost, or more portioned out Lo certain individuals 
than the services of those individuals entitle them to en- 
joy, then we cannot but infer that such needless ex- 
penses are supplied by needless taxes.” This is again 
rather obscure in language, but the meaning is sufli- 
ciently apparent. Taxes to support needless or Y profligate 
expenditure, are something worse than needless to the 
nation, while they are “ the very one thing. needfui” to 
those who fatten on them: and much stronger epithets 
must be used in the bill of indictment against them.— 
Some feur or five years since, J endeavoured to shew 
the means in which the public money was wasted ; andl 
was called a seditious agitator for my pains. Now come 
my scholars creeping after me ; ; and stating the same 
matters, are listened to as profoundly as if they had dis- 
covered somethi: wg new. One of the simple principles 

which I attempted to teach these people on my_ arrival, 
was that no public servant should hold t:co places, or 
receive salaries for places in which there were no dulies 
to be performed. Where there were actual duties, one 
man could not attend in two places; and by holding two 
he was securing double pay for himself, and depriving 
some other person of a situation! The instructors and 
rulers of these people then insisted, that the custom was 
a good custom ; that the object was not to secure the 
performance of any duty, but to accumulate the salaries 
of different places, until a sufficient bribe was obtained 
for the purchase of stubborn conscie:.ces, Who would not 
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be tools at moderate prices ; and though these islanac. 
stared al the novelty of this reasoning, their good tem- 
per made them put up with it as long as they could 
pay. Now they are poor, and can scareely live them~ 
selves, they have discovered that one living should be 
enough for public servants; and the journal in question, 
following the public opinion, which it has not yet had 
either the honesty, or the courage to lead, has almost 
literally copied one of the lessons I set my scholars, in a 
statement of some instances of this public folly on the 
one hand, and imposition on the public on the other.— 
What renders this matter the more striking is, that the 
acene of this abuse is laid in freland! and while distress 
is sinking one portion of the people jnlo premature 
graves, and hurrying another portion on to acts of vio- 
lence, there is issued a parliamentary paper, called “ A 
return of the several persons in each public office in 
Ireland, holding éwo, or more, offices, or pensions, 
&e., &e.” “ This document contains not more than 
TWENTY-NINE FOLIO PAGES (says the journal), con- 
sisting only of the names of ladies and gentlemen, 
with the nature and amount of the pecuniary gratifica- 
tions which they have severally been permitted to ap- 
propriate. We do not mean to dwell on the instance 
of Mr. Gregory, Under-Secretary in Mr. Goulburn’s 
office ; his rank gives him a claim to some notice, but it 
shall be brief. ‘This gentleman has a salary of 2,000). 
per annum, and he has salso a pension of 5001. perannum, 
with benefit of survivorship io his wife. This is mo- 
derate on the lady’s part, considering that she is a Trench 
—a sister of Lord C lancarty, the peer who performed 
so indefatigably the simultaneous duties of Postmaster- 
General and itinerant Ambassadvur not many years ago: 
they are both cousins of the late Lord Londonderry. 
The next we shail remark upon is a Mr. Sidney Streit- 
field, who is Private Secretary (at 3001. per annum) 
to Mr. Peel. But he is also second Clerk in the Chief 
Secretary’s office for Ireland, for which he receives 4601. 
per annum. but hires a person lo do the duty. Now 
theeountry ought to know the exact sum for which this 
gentleman is able to procure a competent deputy, which 
sum ought to be the limit of the charge upon the public. 
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We come next to the Customs—an ample field ; but one 
over which we have not time to travel otherwise than 
hastily. Mr. Henry Efamilton, of a family well known 
in the records of Dublin Castle, is a Commissioner of 


the Board, at per annum ; £1,000 
Ie is also Customer of Dundalk and Newry 654 
Also a pensioner on the Civll List ‘ BI 

£2,004 


Robert Wynne, Esq. is a superannuated Commissioner, 
and has also two pensions of 3001. and 2001. per annum. 
There is then the Honourable Wm. le Poer Trench, 
another of the’ Clancarty race! Secretary to the Board, 
9251., and a half pay Navy Captain at 2211. We know 
well that it may be thought unmannerly in us to suggest 
to a member of that noble house, the expediency of 
viving up 220]. to the nation, for so poor an equivalent 
as 9251. The Right Hon. the Earl of Donoughmore, is 
a searcher, a packer, and a gauger, at per annum 1 ,0751.; 
but he is alsoa superannuated Commissioner at 1,600I.! 
The same peer is moreover a Remembrancer to the Ex- 
chequer, of which, for some reason, or through some 
means or other, the value has not been ascertained. 
Now his Lordship must permit us to ask him, if he were 
superannuated and unfit for duly as a Commissioner, 
how comes it that he can discharge the. duties of a 
searcher, gauger, &c., at Donaghadee, and of a Remem- 
brancer in the City of Dublin? The noble Earl is, we 
acknowledge, nominally at least, a Whig, and may 
therefore have conscientious scruples about resigning 
into the hands of Tory Ministers, any of the lucrative 
offices which he holds, and which they might convert 
into bribes for rapacity, or engines of Parliamentary cor- 
ruption. Should there occur a change of administration, 
we shall perhaps remind his Lordship of those sacrifices, 
which no prudent or patriotic apprehension need then 
deter him from offering to his distressed country. ‘The 
list is so long, and our limits so narrow, that we cannot 
indulge our readers with any further samples of the in- 
telligence with which it abounds. Mr. T. Staples, Mr. 
W.S. Mason, Mr. T. Orde Lees, are, each in his way, 
so many edifying instances of public virtue, economy, 
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and official ubiquity, in [reland, and we recommend them 
accordingly to the reader.” 

This is as pretty a slip of “ radical sedition” as ever 
adorned the pages of the “ two-penny trash ;” and argues 
much of the effect of the latter publications upon - ” the 
“ respectable part of the press ;” which now limps lamely 
towards the radical standard :—and, nothing happening 
to change the public opinion, it is probable that ina few 
months I may be still prouder of the acquisition of my 
school-boys. But in the mean time, I must endeavour 
to keep them to their studies: for if J gave them any 

vacation, it is very likely they would lose all they have 
acquired, and become as obstinate and as venal as be-- 
fore. 
I remain, 
Thy friend and well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 





CLERICAL DELUSION AND PILLAGE OF THE 
PUBLIC. 


—-N---- 
Mr. Dwarr, 

At a time when it is as fashionable to 
abuse the “ lower orders,” as to pillage and oppress 
them, I think it will not be a superfluous task to point 
out the ¢r ifling errors that sometimes disgrace the 
“« higher classes,” who have less excuse for their crimes, 
because they are in general removed from all temptation 
to commit them, except they are prompted by incorri- 
gible depravity. I prefer, in the present instance, 
referring you to “° the Church ;” because of its pretended 
sanctity ; and because it has been too often the con- 
venient tool of despotism, and its members the most 
earnest in their endeavours to mislead and blind the 
people on political subjects. [ think it would be a useful 
task to compile from authentic sources a collection of 
instances of the deception, the pillage, and the oppression 
of the people by the “ respectables,’ in church and 
state. The following almost random quotations from 
Priestley’s History “of Religion, will shew that the 

materials are neither scarce, nor uninteresting. 
Your’s, &c. 
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“By a decree of the Council of Thoulouse, 1228, laymen 
were not allowed to have any copy of the Scriptures, but ontly 
a psalter, a breviaru, and the hours of the blessed virgin, and 
these in Latin, which is the first instance of any prohibition of 
the kind. The chief object of this Council was the extirpation 
of heresy . The first persons who were commissioned to make 
this inquiry, concerning heresy, were two Dominicans, who cin- 
ducted themselves with so much rigour, in the condemuation of 
some heretics at Thoulouse, that they were obliged to leave the 
city, together with all of the same order, and the Bishop him- 
self. Afterwards, i in order to moderate their violence, they had 
a colleague given them of the Franciscan order ; but this not 
answering the purpose, orders were dispatched from Roine, sus- 
pending this Inquisition a long time, However, the business of 
the extermination of heretics did not stop. On the 13th of 
IMay, 1239, one hundred and eighty-three heretics were burned 
at Montheme, in Champaign, in the presence of the King of 
Navarre, and the Barons of the country, the Archbishop of 
Rheims, and seventeen Bishops. ‘“ It was,” says Alberic, aa 
author of that time, “ a burnt offering well pleasing to God.” 

“The Doctor, in Vol. V. p. 135—138, makes the following 
reflections :—“* We have seen in the course of this history, the 
amazing aud almost incredible progress of corruption and abuse 
of every kind, both in doctrine and discipline. At the period 
to which we are now arrived, (1517 to 1563) the call for Re- 
formation was loud and universal ; ; the necessity for it being in 
all respecis apparent. Through all Europe, ignorance, espe- 
cially of the Scriptures, and of theology, was extreme. Divines 
in general knew nothing of the Bible, but through the vulgate 
version, and they studied nothing but what was called scholas- 
tic theology ; or the works of Lombard, Aquinas, and Scotus, 
the subjects of which were subtleties of the most trifling kind, 
Public worship consisted of mere ceremonies, and was read in 
a language not understood by the common people; and religion 
in general consisted in little besides the worship of images, pil- 
grimages to particular relics, paying tyth:s, and purchasing in- 
dulgences. 

© Church livings were given to those who paid most for 
them, and generally to foreigners. At Geneva, of a great num- 
ber of Canons in the Cathedral, all were foreigners except one. 
The greater part of the Clergy never preached at all, but left 
business to the Monks, or the Mendicants, who, instead of ex- 
plaining the Scriptures, and inculcating the principles of sound 
morality, generally amused their liearers with idle legends. The 
great business of the Clergy, secular and regular, was to get all 
the money they could from the laity, especially for the redemp- 
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tion out of purgatory, granting liberty to eat meat 1m Lent, and 
burying in holy ground, Church discipline was fallen into the 
greatest abuse, by excommunications on frivolous pretences, and 
absolutions purchased with money. And the generality cf the 
Clergy, instead of shewing good examples, were debauched in 
the extreme. As an example of this, I shall quote the com- 
plaints of the people of Bern, in Switzerland, addressed to the 
Bishop of Lusanne, in A. D. 1477. 

“< We see clearly,” say they, “that the Clergy of our parts 
are excessively debauched and addicted to impurity, which they 
practise openly, and without shame. They keep concubines ; 
they stroll by night round the houses of prostitutes ; ; and so im- 
pudently, that they have no restraint from honour, conscience, 
nor the fearof God. This gives us great concern, Our ances- 
tors had a Police, which put a stop to these disorders, when the 
ecclesiastical tribunals relaxed in this respect. 

“In A. D. 1533, the people of Lusanne, among twenty-two 
different articles of complaint against the clergy, say, that some 
of them had murdered the citizens, at one time two in one 
day, without any punishment; that some of them had beat 
the citizens with their fists in the church, and in the midst of 
divine service, that they were all whore-masters, especially the 
canons, aud debauchers of married women, whom they refused 
to leave, though ordered by the bishop ; that they often abused 
and fought with one another in the church ; that they went 
through’ the streets by night, disguised as soldiers, with naked 
swords; that some of them took poor girls by force, and 

ravished them in their own houses; that they were public 
eamesters, blasphemers, and revealed the secrets of ‘confession ; 

that they falsified wills in their own favour; that many of thes 
hada gre: it number of children, whom they sent a begging, 
instead of maintaining them, &c.” 

‘© John Tetzel, a dominican, a man of profligate manuers, 
and who had been condemned to death by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, but who had been pardoned by the intercession of Fre- 
derick, Elector of Saxony, was appointed to preach indulgen- 
ces for the Knights of the Teutonic order, This man had a 
strong voice, and was possessed of every art by which to re- 
commend his goods to the populace. He and his companions 
did not fail to magnify their office, They had the impudence 
to assert that Tetzel himself had saved more souls by the in- 
dulgences that he kad disposed of, than St. Paul by all his 
preaching ; that as soon as the sound of the money that was 
paid for them was heard in the basin, in which it was received, 
the souls for whom it was given were released from purgatory, 
that repentance and contrition were not necessary; that these 
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indulgences ensured a pardon for every crime and blasphemy 
that could ke imagiued ; and, in short, that no crime was ab- 
solutely unpardonable, but that of despising these indulgences. 

“These assertions the confessors were obliged by an oath not 
to contradict but to contirm. Such was the impudence of this 
‘Tetzel, that the bishop of Meissen said he should be the last 
who should make a traffic of indulgences in Saxony. Anda 
circumstance, which added much to the indignation with which 
this conduct was viewed, was the manner in which these 
preachers spent the money which they obtained from the peo- 
ple; as in taverns and places of debauch. They also paid their 
servants, and hosts and servants, &c, with indulgences, instead 
of giving them money. 

“ Notwithstanding these shocking abuses, such was the blind 
superstition of the people, that wherever these preachers came 
they were received with triumph. When they entered any city, 
they had the Pope’s Bull coveted with a strip of silk, and em- 
broidered with gold, carried before them, preceded by the 
macistrates and the people, carrying lighted candles, The 
bells were rung, and instruments of music were played upon. 
On entering the church, the red cross was elevated, and the 
preacher, mounting the pulpit, made such an harrangue as has 
been mentioned. The form of the absolution signed by Fetze} 
concluded with these worde, ‘I re-establish you in the inno- 
cence which you received at your baptism, so that if you die 
soou, the gate of punishment will be shut, and the gate of hap- 
piness open to you; and if you do not die soon, this grace will 
be reserved and secured to you.” 


MORE OF HIS GRACE OF CLOGHER. 





ee ee 


There are some curious stories of the mode in which 
this miscreant is to be deprived of his clerical rank :— 
for weare told the wretch és st2/l a Bishop! Well might 
the chimneysweepers hold a public meeting, to protest 
against any further abuse of their respectable body, by 
calling them—by the usual clerical nick-names. °° Bishop 
Jocelyn is to cease to be a Bishop, about the 14th inst.” 
This is the information we receive from the ministerial 
Dublin papers; who are as poliée in speaking of the 
miscreant in lawn sleeves, as they areviolent against the 
enemies of the corruptions of the system. The conductor 
or the Dublin Patrzot, who accuses all who dislike the 
tythes of a conspiracy to destroy the church, calls Bishop 
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Jocelyn an “ unhappy person?” and does not seem to 
think that his crimes have any tendency to hurthis cloth ! 
The Dublin Herald has given this commiserator of his 
Grace of Ciogher, a reply which is worth quoting. It 
says:— 

‘¢ The Court papers, ‘in half sy mpathetic accents, an- 
nounce that the Right Rev. Father in God, Percy Joce- 
lyn, Lord Bishop of Clogher, will cease to be a Prelate 
about the 14th inst. “ ‘Unhappy person,” the Patriot 
calls him: Very happy man, the convicts at present 
under sentence of death in London, for Jocelynism would 
be very likely to pronounce his right worshipful rever- 
ence. He surely deserved to be. hanged by the neck 
until dead as well as these wretches—indeed, more so, 
if Judge Fox was correct; for he seid, when dooming 
poor Byrne for a dibed ( mind for a Libel) to all the lash- 
ing and incarceration he endured, “ you have sought to 
asperse a clergyman ofthe Established Religion, raised by 
his sovereign to the highest station in cur Church, cle- 
vated still higher by those virtues which are not made 
known by the “casual ebullitions of a day or of years, but 
by the whole period of a life devoted to the uniform 
exercise of every duty which becomesa man and a Chris- 
tian, elevated by religion and education, and by those 
principles which, if he departed fr um, would have 
made his guilt greater than theguilt of ordinary men 
Yet this elevated and honoured individual—this ‘ sanc- 
tified purity, as the learned Judge afterwards called 
him—is, after all his beastliness and abominations, at 
large, and in ’aris, as Wwe are told, after loading his 
pockets with renewal fines, and adding the last guinea 
to a heap of 150,0001., said to comprise his honest say- 
ings in the church, since he became ‘ one of its bright- 
est ornaments.’ Unfortunate man, indeed! He ought 
rather to be accounted the most lucky miscreant that 
ever deserved the gallows.” 

This is ahome-blow at the bishop and his frzend, the 
Patriot: Itreaches even further; for it refers us to the 
contrivance by which this wretch was BAILED, for 
the express purpose of escaping from the law: s, of 
settling his pecuniary affairs, and carrying away from 
wretched Ireland the sum of £150,000, to spend in his 
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abominable debaucheries abroad. How did this liappen 
to be overlooked? Why was he not called. upon his re- 
cognizonce at the first Old Bailey Sessions after his 
oflence? Why were not his estates seized upon by the 
Crown? We hear of no pursuit of the fellow—of not 
even a solitary Bow-street officer being dispatched in 
search of him. No enquiry was set on foot— 
the forfeited recognizances of his bail have not been de- 
manded, to our knowledge. The thing has been com- 
pletely and desiguedly hushed over. ‘The soldier fol- 
lowed the bishop out of prison, and is probably laughing 
with the bishop at the ease with which great men can 
evade the laws! The poor wretches under sentence 
of death in Newgate: and those who are now almost 
daily arrested on such charges, have just reason to com- 
plain that they are not bailed by the bishop’s friends, and 
sent after the bishop, who has money enough to keep 
them all, and who would, of course, be delighted with 
their company. As the matter stands, there is no reach- 
ing the bishop:—but where are Ais bail? where 
are the friends who took him out of custody ? — 
They ought to be known ; and if possible indicted for a 
conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice! The law offi- 
cers of the Crown can do this, ¢f they please ; and if 
they pay no attention to the affair, they ought to be 
complained of to the Legislature. Three miserable de- 
vils are to be executed, for the offence which has been 
screened from punishment in the person of the Bishop. 
When his Reverence was bailed, it was intended that 
he should be screened ; and the Soldier was bailed also, 
that the screening of the Bishop might be complete.— 
When we consider these matters, and consider how 
Byrne was treated; refused to be liberated on bail ; 
robbed of his evidence against his infernal accuser ; while 
authority lent itself to the praise of the mitred wretch, 
merely because he was a Bishop, we may well exclaim 


with Hamlet, “ there’s something rotten in the state of 
Denmaak !” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of 101. from an elector ef 
London, towards the payment of Mr. Lewis’s fine. 
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PRETENDED DECREASE OF POOR’S RATES. 


The following calculation will further illustrate a prin- 
ciple we have frequently laid down, that taxation, poors- 
rates, and every other species of public impost, are ac- 
tually HIGHER at present, than at any period of the war. 


On the average of the years 1783, 1784, 1785. after the close 
of the America war, the amount of money raised under the poor 
rates was in round numbers about 2,170,000].: in 1812-13, 
the people of England paid four times that amount; and last year 
very nearly four times; yet the population of the island has cer- 
tainly not doubled within the same period ; and as there does not 
result from the tables published any evidence of a retrogression 
in the amount of poor rate assessments, from the .year 1812 
to 1821, except a transient one in the year 1814 and 1815, 
afterwards more than balanced by the rapid and enormous in- 
crease, it must be inferred that the progress of pauperisra, since 
the peace of 1783, bas outstripped that of our general popu- 
lation in the ratio of more than two to one. The recent Com- 
mittee take credit for a sensible diminution in the poor raies of 
the year ending March, 1821, as compared with that of the year 
preceding ; and calculate the reduction, at an average, throughout 
the kingdom, of about 5 per cent. In the year 1812-12, when 
wheat stood at 128s. per quarter, the gross sum levied under the 
poor rates was short of 8,700,600!1. The sum raised during 
the year ending March 1821, was upwards of 8,400,000!.—a 
palpable reduction according to the Committee: but in the latter 
year, wheat was ooly 628, 5d.; sixpence, therefore, would buy more 
bread in 1821 than a shilling in 1813; and by that rule (setting 
aside an increase of one tenth in the population for those seven 
years), the poor rates in March, 1821, ought not to have exceeded 
4,300,0001.; and allowing for the increase of inhabitants, the out- 
side ought to have been 5,200,0001. Heie, then, is a decided in- 
crease of pauperism in the year ending March, 1821, as compared 
with 1812, to the amount of more than three millions sterling. 
The year during which the poor rates stood highest was that 
ending March 1818, when they reached the enormous amount of 
9,300,0001.: now they are 8,400,0001. See whata reduction, say 
Ministers and their friends! But wheat in the former year sold 
for 90s. 7d., and in 1821 for 62s. 5d. To find, therefore, the 
just proportions between these periods, strike off nearly a third 
from the nine millions odd thousands, and the remainder would 
be much short of six millions anda half for that year which it 
forms the boast of the Committee has not exceeded 8,400,000I. : 
so the price of wheat in the same year 1819-20, over which 
the Commiitee have affirmed so striking an improvement on be- 
half of the last year ending March, 1821, was 69s., in tLe last 62s. ; 
which proportion ought to have reduced the poor rates not 
merely five per cent., as they are described by the Committee, 
but nearly thirteen per cent., or nearly eleven hundred thousand 
pounds; whereas the nominal reduction was $00,000I., and the 
real increase nearly 800,000]. So much for the allegation that 
the poor rates, down to March, 1821, had been diminshed.—Times. 
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THE BLACKNEB, No. CXV. 
ERT I - 


“ My Masters of misrule! 1} have a crow to pluck with you.” 
OLo Pray. 


683. Perhaps a short sketch of the wanderings of a raw, but 
well inteutioued mind, in its researches after moral truth, may, 
on this occasion, be not unuseful; for the history of one mind 
is the history of many. ‘Fhe writings of the honest, but pre- 

jucdiced E arl of Clarendon (to whose integrity nothing was want- 
ing; and to whose wisdom, little, but “the fortune of living 
something later), and the contagion of a monkish atmosphere, 
these and other concurrent causes had listed iny infant affections 
on the side of despotism. The genius of the place I dwelt in, 
the authority of the State, the voice of the Church in her solemn 
offices, all these taught me to call Charles a martyr, and his 
opponents rebels. I saw innovation, were indeed innovation, 
but a glorious innovation, was, in their efforts to withstand 
hin. I saw falsehood, where indeed falsehood was, in their 
disavowals of innovation. I saw selfishness, and an obedience 
to the call of passion, in the efforts of the oppressed to rescue 
themselves from oppression. I saw strong counituance lent in 
the sacred writings to monarchic government, and none to any 
other. I saw passive obedience deep stamped with the seal of 
the Christian virtues of humility and self-denial. Conversing 
with lawyers, 1 found them full of the virtues of their ‘ original 
contract,’ as a recipe of sovereign efficacy for reconciling the 
accidental necessity of resistance, with the general daty of rsub- 
mission, This drug of theirs they administered to me, to cali 
my seruples ; but my unpractised stomach revolted against their 
opiate, 1 bid them open to me that page in history, in which 
the solemnization of this important contract was recorded. They 
shrunk from this challenge; nor could they, when thus pressed, 
do otherwise than our author [Sir Win Blackstone] has done, 
confess the whole to be a fiction. This, methought, looked 
il. It seemed to me, the acknowledgment of a bad cause, the 
bringing @ fiction to support it. ° To prove fiction, indeed,’ 
said I, ‘ thére is need of fiction; but it is the characteristic of 
truth, to need no proof but truth, Have you really any such 
privilege as that of coining facts? You are spending argument 
tono purpose. Indulge yourselves i in the licence of supposing 
that to be true whichis not, and as well may you suppose that 
supposition itself to be true, which you wish to prove, as that 
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other whereby you hope to prove it? Thus continued F, un- 
satisfying and unsatisfied, till I learnt to see that utility was 
the text and measure of all virtue, of loyalty as much as any ; 
and that the obligation to minister to general happiness, was an 
obligation paramount to, aad inclusive of, every other. Having 
thus goi the instruction I stood in need of, I sat down to make 
my profit of it. 1 bid adieuto the ‘ original contract ; >and I left it 
tu those to amuse themselves with this rattle, who could think 


they needed it.— Jeremy Bentham. A Fragment on Govern- 
ment (in Notes), 1776. 





684. Fora priest to convert a man when he lies a dying, 1s 


just like one that hath a long time solicited a woman, and can- 


wot obtain his end; at length makes her drunk, and so lies with 
her.—John Selden. Table Talk, 1689. 


685. Here I must confess, there are not many instances to 
* given, the project of corrupting Parliaments being but of 
late date; a practice first set on foot within the compass of our 
own memories, as the last and most dangerous stratagem that 
éver was invented by an encroaching King, to possess himself of 
the rights of a free-born people; I mean Charles the Second ; 
who remembering with how little success both he and his father 
had made use of open arms and downright violence, to storm 
and batter down the bulwarks of our excellent constitution, 
had recourse at last to these mean arts of under-laud practices 
of bribery, and corrupting with mouey those who were trusted 
with the conservation of our laws and the guardianship of our 
liberties: and herein he so well succeeded, that the mischiefs 
and calamities occasioned by that mercenary parliament, did 
not terminate with bis life and reign; but the effects of them 
are continued and handed down and sensibly felt by the nation 
to this very hour.—-The Danger of Mercenary Parliaments, 
1098. 





686. In a survey of public abuses, it would be unpardonable 
to overlook that of a standing army in times of peace—one of 
the most hurtful and dangerous of abuses. The very words, 
army, war, soldier,* &c., entering into a humane and Christian 


ee 
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* The very word soldier, gives us the idea of a sordid Swise, 
hired at one time by ove tyrant, and another time by another, to 
bateher mankind. It is derived from solaarius and that from 
gatdumepay. See Spelman, voe. soldarius, B. 
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ear, carry with them ideas of hatred, enmity, fighting, bloodshed, 
maugling, butchering, destroying, unpeopling, -and whatever else 
1s horible, crael, bellish. My inestimable friend, the late great 

and eood Dr. Hales, was used to say, that if any thing might be 

called the peculiar disgrace of human nature and of our world, 
it is war. “Phat a set of wretched worms, whose whole life, when 
it holds out the best, is but a moment, a dream, a vision of the 
night, should shorten this their short span, should assemble by 
thousands, myriads, travel over vast countries, or cross unmea- 
surable oceans, armed with swords and spears and infernal fire. 
and when they meet immediately fall to butchering one another, 
only because a couple of frantic and mischievous fiends in human 
shape, commonly called Kings, have fallen out, they know not 
about what, and have ordered them to go and make havoc of 
one another! Yet such is the turn of mind of those who are 
at the head of the world, that they bestow more attention on 
the art of war, that is, the art of destroying their fellow -crea- 
tures, than upon the improvement of all the liberal arts and 
sciences, and outvie one another in keeping up bands of those 
butchers of mankind, commonly called “ Standing Armies,” to 
the number of many thousands ; and so prevalent is this infatu- 
ation, that even we, though surrounded by the ocean, must 
mimic the kingdoms of the continent, and beggar ourselves by 
keeping up an army of near 50,000 men in times of peace.— 
Jumes Burgh. Political Disquisitions, 1774. 


es 


687. An unworthy councellor is the hurt of a King, and the 
danger of a State, when the weakness of judgment may commit 
an error, or the lack of care may give way to unhappiness. 
He is a wicked charm in the King’s ear, a sword of terror in the 
advice of tyrainy. His power is perilous in the partiality of 
will, and his heart full of hollowness in the protestation of love, 
Hypocrisy is the corner of his counterfeit religion, and traitor- 
ous invention is the agent of his ambition. He is the cloud of 
darkness that threatencth foul weather; and if it grows to a 
storm, it is fearful where it falls. He is an enemy to God iu 
the hate of grace, and worthy of death in disloyalty to his So- 
vereign. In sur, he is an unfit person for the place of @ coun- 
cellor, and un inworthy subject to look a King in the face.— 
Nicholas Breton. ‘The Good and the Bad, &c. 1616. 





688. When the Devil tempted Christ, he set him on the 
highest p nnacle of the temple. Great Church. preferments are 


great temptations !--Samuel Butler. Thoughts upon various 
Subjects, 1660. 
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698. THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.* 
Ou ! say, can you see, by the dawn’s early ligit, 
Whiat so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose bright stars and broad stripes, “through “the perilous 
fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watch’d were so gallantly streaming ; 
And the rockets’ red glare, | 
The bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there : 
Oh! say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave 3 
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On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the de ep, 
Where the foe's haughty host i in dread silence reposes, 
What is that, which the breeze, oer the towering ste ep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 
Now it catches the gleam, 
Of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines ou the stream: 
Tis the star-spangled banner! Oh! long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the liome of the brave ! 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war, and the battle’s confusion, 
A home and a country would leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pollution; 
No refuge could save 
‘The hireling and slave 
From the terrors of flight and the gloom of the grave; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave ! 


Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between their lov’d homes and the war's desolation ; 
{lest with vict’ry and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that has rais’d aud preserved us a nation : 
For conquer we must 
When our cause is so just ; 
And this be our motto, ‘In Gop is our trust :’ 
And the star-spangled banner triumphant shatl wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
The Examiner. 22d Sept., 1822. 


— 
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* A Correspondent sends us the following piece, the production, he 
says, of a young American Officer, who had been made prisoner Ina 
sally from Baltimore, when that town was attack:d in the late war:— 
‘ He watched through the night in the British ship in which he was con- 
fined, the flag on one of the steeples of his beloved town. His fears and 
his hopes, and his finally trinmphant feelings, are portrayed in the 
patriotic stanzas, which he penne d immediately after he had ascertamed 


that the American tag still held tts place,’ 
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REMARKS ON THE DEFENCE OF TYTHES. BY THE 
LORD PRIMATE OF IRELAND. 


The Romans were accustomed to say that the Gods 
infatuated those whom they wished to be undone:—and we 
are inclined to apply the observation to the conduct of the 
Church Establishment, generally ; and more particularly to the 
Trish Branch of it, from the language held by that superlative 
simpleton, the new Archbishop of Armagh @f we may credit 
the public journals) in his visitation sermon at Armagh, on 
the 23d ult. Much as we are accustomed to tle impudence 
and insolence of office ;—frequently as we have witnessed the 
audacity with which the spoil of the public is avowed and de- 
fended: we have never heard of a more ignorant, a more jinso- 
leut, or a more impotent assertion of a right to participate in a 
continuation of that spoil, than is contained in the language 
attributed to the Lord Primate of Ireland. The \«udholders 
of that wretched, plundered, insulted, and oppressed portion 
of the British Empire, have at length awakened to some con- 
viction of some of the causes of the innumerable evils that 
desolate that fertile spot ;-and they have agreed to propose 
some alteration of the tythe system, as one means of abat- 
ing them. 

W hatever the interested motives of the landholders may be, 
is quite indifferent to us. Any reform must do good; and te 
remove the heart-burnings which the present mode of collecting 
the tythes occasions, would be so far to soothe the feelings and 
humanize the hearts of those who are now goaded by despotic 
insolence into a state of absolute distraction, It would lead 
the way to other meliorations of the condition of Ireland, by 
removing the irritation of their leading grievance :—and, if 
Ireland is to be improved, without a revolution, the alteration 
of the tythe system must be the first step taken with that view. 
One would have wished almost against experience, that ‘* the 
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cuureh, which professes to call itself, and which endeavours te 
compel others to call it, the‘ Church of God,” would have 
becn anxious to remove from itself the imputation of TORMENT- 
ING GOD'S CREATURES, for the sake of the enormous emolu- 
ment which their torture produces;--and that no opposition 
could be expected from these “ admirable ministers of a gos- 
pel, which teaches self-denial, charity, and mercy; and the 
founder of which, proclaiming that his Kingdom was not of 
this world, retained not even a place where he could lay his 
head,” 

When the attention of every friend to humanity and justice 
is roused to consider what may be best done for Treland, it 
was hardly to be imagined, taking ordinary decency alone 
ito consideration, that any of the dignitaries of the Church 
of England and Ireland, would dare to raise their voices in 
favour of the robbery of the potatoe-gardens by tythe-proctors, 
or in support of a system of collecting tythes, which exposes 
tythe-proctors to be maimed or murdered by an infuriate and 
maddened populace! But self-interest ts as powerful with 
the traders in religion, as with the dealers in any other com- 
modity ; and while the ¢rade pays, no matter for the cost of 
the dealing, Like the traffickers in slaves, the traders in modes 
of faith, care not what others suffer, provided the balance in 
their ledgers shew the profits of their calling. Those who 
profit by any abuses, however horrid, will seldom lend their 
aid in removing them ;—but when this disposition appears in 
the superlatively pious, in the dignitaries of the Church, 
we are the more shocked—because of the palpable contradic- 
tion between the doctrines they sell to others, and those which 
they adopt as the regulators of their own conduct. 

The landholders of Ireland see clearly enough that a legisla- 
tive commutation of tythes must take place, or that the whcle 
system will be abolished by the people—an event, at which we 
confess, we should not be at all disposed to grieve—the more 
particularly after the insolence of this new Archbishop of 
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Armash: who has taken oceasion to insult the country at large 
by the following commentary upon the subject of tythes. 
The paragraph ts t.ken from an Irish paper :— 

“ Armagh, Sept. 23.—At the visitation held this day in 
theCathedyal, by bis Grace the Lord Primate, in speaking of 
tythes, his Grace said, the education which clergymen received, 
the rank which custom had assigned them in society, and the 
many wnnecessary expenses they were thereby forced into, all 
demanded that the reward should be ample. Nor could this 
be considered detrimental to the public, when the whole was 
expended in the neighbourhood from whence it was derived, 
The list of absentees would be found to contain few clergymen 
in its numbers, The rights of the clergy to tythes was enjom- 
ed by the Scripture of God, and confirmed by the laws of 
man. ‘The tythe of the parish wasas much the property of 
the incumbent as the estate was of the landholder —nay, even 
MORES SO. By the various revolutions of war, and the for- 
feitures consequent on rebellion, the soil had often changed 
masters; but in every mutation, the property of the Church 
had been hild inviolable. His Grace then entered into a train 
ef acute reasouing and logical inference to prove the inefh- 
cacy «nd even mischievous tendency of commutation. His 
Grace summed up all, by declaring his decided conviction, that 
the olject of all such innovations is, and the end would be, 
the utter subversion of the ecclesiastical establishment.” 

We will commence our observations on this specimen of 
priestly pride, priestly ignorance, priestly insolence, and priestly 
folly, by declaring that any ‘ ecclesiastical establishment’ 
that was susceptible of no better defence, ought to be sub- 
verted: and that any member of an establishment who would 
offend the good sense of mankind by such language, ought to 
be sent to schoolat the expence of the establishment to which 
he belonged, and his revenues forfeited to the state, until he 
had gained the use of his rational faculties,’ with a due sense 
of the importance of employing them honestly. ‘The Lord 
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Primate commences with a flagrant delusion, when he talks of 
the necessity of ¢/ergymen receiving ample” reward; for his 
Grace knows that the reward of the body of the clergy is not 
ample; that itis only the pampered dignitaries of the Church, 
who possess political influence, or interest, who receive the 


ample rewards ; while the labouring cleryy drudge hard, with 


but a bare sufficiency to maintain existence. It is a fact, while 


the Church of England and Ireland possesses larger revenues 
than all the combined Christian Churches in the world, that 
the working clergy of that establishment are worse remune- 
rated thanthe working clergy of any other churcli ;—all the 
emoluments are swallowed up by the luaurieus dignitaries, 
like his Grace of , and others. Thus, the plea that the 
tythe-system must be maintained to reward the clergy, as a 
body, is fallacious. Any system of commutation would place 
the working clergy in abetter condition: —though it might, 
and ought to diminish the ‘ ample rewards” of the lordly 


mockers of the humble Founder of the faith which they pretend 
to teach. 





But what are the “ unnecessary expences” into which clergy- 
men are forced? We speak of those who obtain the “ ample 
reward ;’—for we are aware that it is a great hardship ona 
poor curate to appear in “ decent black” upon the paltry allow- 
ance afforded ovt of the “ ample reward,” by his employer! 
What “ unnecessary” expences, we ask, can there be, which 
should render it necessary to continue Ireland in a state of 
frenzy —to light up the torch of endless discord-—to iutroduce 
OUTRAGE and even MURDER ?—Are all these fatal results 
to be left to gruw out of some ‘‘ unnecessary expences” which 
the education and rank of the clergyman require? 
grace mad ?—or did he think he was addresing fools ? 

With regard to the proposition that the tythes are not detri- 
mental, because they are expended in the neighbourhood, we 
wonder that our ordinary felons do not take this mude of 
vindicatng the utility of their professions, They might say 
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they spent every thing they took in “ the neighbourhood,” and 
therefore what they took did no man any injury! We know 
not what species of pillage might not be defended in a similar 
way :—but we fear it would have but little effect upon our Ju- 
ries. What does the excuse amountto? ‘* We compel you to 
“‘ vive us your money; but do not comp‘ain; fir we give it 
“you again; for your goods!” Suppose a cunning fellow 
were to break open a shoe-maker’s shop, but instead of taking 
the shoes, were to take money out of the tll, and the next day 
purchase some shoes with it of the tradesman, would he be a 
profitable customer? The plea of spending either tythes, or 
faxes, in the neighbourhood, avails no further, They cannot 
be spent before they are taken; aud those who pay them are 
equal losers wherever they are spent:—for if the tythe- 
eater dealt even with the farmer, he would return him none of 
his money, without a full equivalent. The statement, however, 
is FALSE!—and the Lord Primate who made it, must have 
recollected a case in point of his predecessor, who, so far from 
spending all that he got, in the neighbourliood from whence it 
was derived, hoarded up two hundred thousand pounds, ab- 
stracted it during his life from all useful employment in the 
neighbourhood, and left it at his death to people, probably, 
who never have, nor ever will, even see the neighbourhood 
which furnished the priestly spoil! Does the present Lord 
Primate hope to du the same® Does he wish to imitate the 
virtues of his predecessor in this way? And does the hope of 
also accumulating two hundred thousand pounds, make him. 
so hostile to a change of the system under which éhis spoil was 
realized ? Would he prolong the miseries of Ireland, to “ wring 
from the liands of peasants their vile trash?’ By the bye, we 
must here enter our caveat against the Christian virtues of 
the date Primate, and we rest our refusal to acknowledge 
them, on the plain statement that he accumulated two hundred 
thousand pounds, besides the use of his patronage, which may 
have given his family the means of realizing as much more, 
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out of the misery of the wretched inbabitants of Ireland. We 
say, that a Christian Bishop, who believed that “ it was 
“ easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for 
“arich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven,” could not 
have accumulated such a heap of dross. We say further, 
that he who could raise such a fortune, out of the present 
condition of Ireland, could have had no consideration for the 
wretchedness and misery which the accumulation must have 
occasioned. It was a heap coilected from tears, and sorrows ; 
—from blood drawn from the heart—from bitter curses and 
from frantic fury. It was more unhallowed than the sordid 
gains of the gamester:—for the latter does not force his victims 
to swell his stores ; nor does he spread his desolation round so 
wide a circle! 

Upon the declaration that the tythes are “enjoined by the 
* Scripture of God,’ mere complaisance would induce us 
to avoid giving his Lordship the LrE pirecT! But we tell 
him decidedly, that THEY ARE NoT! They are no more 
enjoined by the Scripture, than the assessed taxes are enjoined. 
‘The Jews paid them to the tribe of Levi, as a consideration for 
the surrender of its share of the promised land :—and with the 
Jews they comprised all the expences of the State, as well as 
the maintenance of the priesthood. It is clear that the Church 
of England cannot claim them, on the basis of the conditions 
on which they were granted to the Jewish Hierarchy. And the 
Christian Scriptures aboiisb all claim to them, Christ and his 
apostles knew nothing of them:—and when they were granted 
by the laws of man, they were not granted to the priest alone, 
but formed the portion of the poor, the infirm, and the stranger ! 
The priests have diverted them from the purposes for which 
they were granted ; and, instead of enjoying them by the laws 
of man, they have, in strict justice, forfeited their original 
claim to the grant of one-third of ihe amount, by a rapacious 
seizure upon the whole! The Church has, for ages, appropri: 
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ated to itself what belonged to the poor! And it now pretends 
to say that the laws of God aud man sanctioned the imposi- 
tion! The grossness of this folly is the best antidote to the 
worse quality with which it is mixed up? 

The Primate next tells us what we have heard before ; 
namely, that the tythe was as much the property of the priest, 
as the land to the proprietor of the soil: but we disbelieved i’, 
before we had the Lord Primate’s authority for the falsehood, 
and the additional weight of his testimony, has not altered ovr 
opinion. It is impertinent impudence to make any such assert 
tion ; since it isno more true, than it would be for a pauper, 
who made others support him, to declare that his right to the 
produce of the land, was the same as that of the proprictor to 
the soil. Against such broad and unblushing falseliwod, arg: - 
ment is not the proper weapon. ‘The Primate is not even con- 
tent with the equality of property between the Priest and the 
landholder. He will have it that the right to tythes is mo.e 
sacred than the right to other property; and he tells us, in full 
defiance of the history of this country and of the world at large, 
that Church property has been always held inviolable, even 
amid the turmoil of civil dissention, and political revolutions. 
This is so glaringly false, so palpably contrary to truth, that we 
dismiss it with the remark, that the Lord Primate himself is 
decked out in the political plunder of the Catholic Church :— 
and that in every country where tythes are known, they have 
been subjected to the appropriation of the legislature. The 
subject must soon come under niore serious consideration : and 
the Lord Primate’s ill judged defiance cf public opinion, may 
have the good effect of forcing that consideration to take place 
earlier than it might have done, had the Church been prudent. 
The subject has been hitherto left in partial mystery. It must 
now be probed to the bottom ; and we are not among those 
who regret the Lord Primate has committed himself so grossly; 
being satisfied that it is only by such conduct on the part of 
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the “natural leaders,” the people can be convinced they are 
led in the wrong path.* 
An attempt has since been made by an Irish paper to qualify 


the language which it before attributed to his Grace ; but we 
do not see that the qualification much mends the matter. [a 
all fairness, however, we will give the explanatory matter, that 
the public may judge for itself how far it is caleulated to raise 
his Grace io the public estimation. 


THE PRIMATE’S CHARGE. 


“We are sorry to find that our report of the Primate’s 
Charge at the Armagh Visitation of the 26th ult. has inadver- 





* Every illustration of the tythe-system is now interesting. We 
eee extract the following notes from a cotemporary jour- 
nal :— 

** Tythes were not uncommon among the Jews, but they were 
chiefly confined to a tenth part of the spoil taken from the 
enemy. 

‘* Bishop Barlow, Selden, and others, have observed that neither 
tythes nor ecclesiastical benefices were ever heard of in the 
Christian Chureh, or pretended to be due to the Christian 
priesthood; and, as that Bishop observes, no mention is made 
of tythes ja the Grand Codex of Canons ending in the year 
451. 

‘** Selden contends that tythes were not introduced here into 
England till towards the end of the eighth century, i.e. 766. 
About the year 794, Offa, King of Mercia, gave unto the 
church the tythes of all his kingdom (Mercia) to expiate for the 
death of Ethelbert, Kinz of the Bast Angles, whom in the sear 
preceding he caused basely to be murdered.* Tythes were before 
paid in Engtand by way of offerings, and about 60 years after 
Offa’s establishment Etheiwolph enlarged it for the whole king- 
dom. 

** Charlemagne established the payment of tythesin France A.D 
778, and made that famous division of them in four parts. One to 
maintain the edifice of the church, the second to support the poor, 
the third the bishop, and the fonrth the parochial clergy (a most 
equitable and just Jaw). The next authentic mention of them, is 
in the laws agreed upen between King Gertrun the Dane, and Al- 
fred and his son Edward the elder, about the year 900. 

‘* Blackstone says he will not put the title of the clergy to tythes 
wpon any divine right, though such aright certainly commenced, 
and as certainly ceased with the Jewish Theoeraey, &e.—2 Comm. 
c. 3, 


* This was one way of appeasing the wrath of God 
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tently altributed some sentiments to his Grace which he did 
not use. His Grace is made to say, that ¢ the right of the clergy 
to tythes was enjoined by the laws of God and man.’ We are 
assured by authority on which we can rely, that so far from 
using this expression, his Grace acknowledged the right of the 
legislature to regulate the property of the clergy, and made no 
allusion whatever to a divine right of title. The report also 
makes his Grace to state, that ‘ the tythe of the parish was 
more the property of the mcumbent, than the estate was of 
the landlord,’ We are assured that this is erroneous; his 
Grace having merely stated, ‘ the title of the clergy to their 
tythes is more ancient than the title of any landlord.’ 

“We omitted to mention that his Grace strongly recom- 
mended to the clergy to endeavour to co-operate with the 
landlords of their respective parishes in giving effect, as far as 
possible, to the provisions of the tythe leasing bill, passed last 
sessions at the instance of Government, with a printed abstract 
of which his Grace furnished every beneficed clergyman in the 
diocess at the visitation. 

“« As we stated before that our report was taken ata great dis- 
tance frem his Grace, and given entirely from memory, we 
trust that allowances will be made for its imperfections and 
inaccuracies. — Armagh paper.” 

Inthe first place, there is some apparent inconsistency. No 
reporter would have been at all likely to mention a topic which 
a speaker did noé introduce at all:—and therefore we are much 
inclined to doubt the assertion that his Grace “* made no al- 
lusion whatever to a divine right of tythe.” It is not at all 
probable that the reporter should have gratuitously given us 
this high church dogma:—but if his Grace will disown the 
doctrine ; we will readily give him the benefit of the disavowal, 
On the second point, the explanation only makes the matter 
worse, and more foolish, than the original statement. His 
Grace is now said to have stated that “the title of the clergy to 
tythes, is more ancient than the title of any landlord.” This 
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is stark nonsense. Riyht does not depend upon antiquity, if 
the case were so. But it is otherwise. We have shewn that 
the church has not an ancient right to the present mode of 
appropriating the tythes entirely to itself. We have shewn 
that if the claim to tythes, is founded upon the origi of tythes, 
the church is only entitled to one-third of them:--and we 
lave shewn besides, that the protestant church, which is barely 
three centuries old, enjoys the tythes, which were wrested 
from the Catholic Church, by a political commotion, in cou- 
tradiction to his Grace’s remark, that such property has been 
held inviolable in all ages, and through all dissentions. We 
must therefore call upon his Grace for some further explana- 
tions of his unwise meddling with a subject, on which silence 
is the only true policy on the part of the church! 

Tythes have nothing superior in their nature, toany ordinary 
tax, They are an inpost laid upon the public for peculiar 
purposes:—and must be subjected to the interference of the 
legislature, in the same mode as itinterferes with other imposts. 
If more is raised than is necessary, they should be abridged. 
If the cause for granting them exists no longer, they 
should be abolished. —_If the mode of raising them is grievous, 
some other mode should be devised ; and all this should take 
place,without consulting any private interest; for the good of the 
whole ouglit never be held in check by the emoluments of any 
part. The tythe system is the great plague of Ireland, Other 
grievances may be even more weighty, but there are none so 
irritating ; and there is no means left of tranquillizing Ireland 
without a total abolition of the present mode of collecting them, 
The happiness of six millions of people ought not to be sacri- 
ficed to the gain of a few hundred priests. Religion has nothing 
to do with the question. Ireland would be a far more moral, 
a far more religious country, if not one farthing was paid in 
tythes. The Catholic Church, in Ireland, finds no lack of 
zeal in its teachers, because they cannot plunder by law fot 
their support; ner are the Catholics less disposed to maintain 
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their ministers, because they cannot compel them to pay certain 
stipends. The Protestant Church does not recommend itself 
half so much with the tythes, as the Catholic Church without 
them: and if the Catholic Church were deprived of tythes, to 
destroy its political influence, surely the Protestant Church 
would have no right to complain even of their abolition, if it 
were necessary to restore peace to Ireland, and be the means of 
happiness to the millions who are now driven by them to 
desperation. 
The salary of the priest is a public stipend, paid for certain 
supposed public services. The public must always retain an 
absolute controul over the amount of such stipends, and may 
justly reduce them to what it may think adequate to the nature 
of the service; nor is it for those who are so employed, 
to dictate the terms on which they will serve. It is true, 
they may refuse to serve. The Archbishop of Armagh 
may resign, if he pleases, and tell the country he will not serve 
for less than what he now enjoys. This he has a right to do; 
and we may venture to believe it is a right which he would never 
exercise, even if the wages of the Archbishop of Armagh were to 
be reduced to one thousand per annum; which we think would 
be quite enough for ery Christian Bishop! Since his Grace 
may now be supposed willing to admit that the legislature has 
a right to interfere with respect to the tythe system, we will tell 
him that in every other country but Great Britain, this inter- 
Serence has already taken place ; and the salaries of the Clergy, 
regulated upon a scale much more conformable to the humility 
of the Christian doctrine, than to the scale of magnificence 
upon which Irish Bishops are now remunerated :—and the con- 
sequence is, that the wretchedness and crimes which render Ire - 
land almost an object of horror to the civilized world, are not to 
be met with in any other corner of the globe. That base pan- 
der to things as they are, the Dublin Patriot, has the following 
infamous paragraph, in a recent number :— 


“We fear we must prepare our readers for the approach of 
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scenes of the most dreadful character. Iu the southein parts 
_ of the country, the work of murder, plunder, and devastation, 
has again commenced, and, as may be collected from the sub- 
Joined accounts, seems to have its origin in a regular, and deeply 
organized system, one of the objects of which, as these accounts 
make conclusively manifest, is, the destruction of the Church 
Establishment. It is in vain to disguise the fact. There ap- 
pears a gencral combination among a large and desperate por- 
tion of the southern population, to enforce the reasonings of an 
infamous Press, by the plunder of the Clergy; by withholding 
from them, their legal and just rights, and by the destruction» 
to these ends, even of the blessings of a rich harvest, bestowed 
in mercy to our late wants, by our benign Creator! How far 
such a system is likely to succeed, the deluded miscreants who 
engage in it are soon fated to see.” 
What a base wretch is this! What a villainous perverter of 
the facts of the case! What has made the large portion of 
the southern population so “ desperate?” Men are never 
desperate without some cause; and that cause must be looked 
for in the system. Desperation, which is another term for mad- 
ness, may produce murder and plunder; but WHAT produces 
the DESPERATION? This is the GRAND QUESTION! 
What makes men resort to such horrible modes of vengeance? 
And the answer is, that OPPRESSION, which the Christian 
scriptures tell us, will make a WISE MAN MAD; and, of 
course, would operate with tenfold effect upon the heated ima- 
ginations and exasperated feclings of the miserable inhabitants 
of Ireland. Ireland would be as tranquil as any other coun- 
try, if it were as well governed as it ought to be. If food and 
clothing were within the reach of its inhabitants, they would 
be industrious and peaceable. And while the necessaries of 
life are nofé within their reach, it is too much to ask of them, 
to labour in hunger and nakedness that an Archbishop of Ar- 
magh should accumulate out of their unrequited toil, the enor- 
mous sum of two hundred thousand pounds, to divide 
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among his family at his death! We say this is too much 
to ask of any human forbearance. The generosity of 
English benevolence has been trumpeted londly to the world, 
because, out of its immense resources, it afforded about the 
same sum to relieve the miseries of the Irish population, which 
Ireland, from its misery, was compelled to furnish to swell the 


fortunes of one man! Will the wretch who prostitutes the name 


of Patriot in such a cause, assert that it was necessary and 
right, that the late Archbishop of Armagh should accumulate 
this mass of wealth, while constant distress, and frequent 
famine are the consequences of the system which enabled him 
to do this? We regret the madness that seeks to make itself 
terrible by devastation and destruction. We are aware 
that this madness must be restrained:—but we boldly 
assert that it cannot be abolished by the destruction 
of the wretched beings who provoke the vengeance of the laws, 
The same cause will produce the same effects. The system 
will make outlaws faster than its agents can exterminate them. 
Men who have nothing to lose but a miserable existence, are 
past all moral, legal, and religious restraint. They are reduced 
to the condition of wild beasts:—and those who drive them 
from society, ought not to be surprized that they should be. 
come furious, when they are lost to hope. The first rights 
and /egal claims of the church cannot be in opposition to the 
peace and harmony of society. This is the first object ofsocial 
legislation ; and whatever opposes it is unjust, and cannot be 
legal. If the abolition of the tythe system be necessary for the 
peace of Ireland, the Church, if it did its duty, should be the 
first to say, LET IT BE& ABOLISKED! 

The magistrates assembled at the Mallow Sessions have pub- 
lished a series of resolutions, to the effect, that—-*‘ scarce a 
“‘ night passes without some malicious destruction of tythe pro- 
‘‘ perty by fire—that such conduct is as foolishgait is wicked, 


** because the loss must be made good by the barony, or parish 
‘*—that such as behave well shall be indemnified for their in- 
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 jury-~that liberal rewards will be given to informers—and 
“that these are the worst means of attempting to obtain any 
“relief from the payment of tythes.” We will not 
make the remark that suggests itself upon the last proposition, 
because we do not wish to furnish even the semblance of an excuse 
for such depredations ; but we must observe, that the reason- 
ing of these resolutions will not avail the Magistrates. The 
gentry should be as active in attempting to remove the cause 
of the discontent, as they are in punishing the discontented.— 
The Magistrates should set about reforming the tythe system 
themselves ; and they should have done it, before the opera- 
tion of distress upon ignorance had produced the principles of 
this desolating contest. It is idle totalk, as the Dublin Pa- 
triot does, about plundering the Church! and overlook the 
spoil of the people. Let a fair compromise take place on all 
sides. When it was proposed to establish ty:hes in America, 
it was remarked that a Church which could not exist without 
tythes, did not merit support; and one that could exist with- 
out them, did not need them. Tythes were not established in 
America, yet religion appears not to be on the wane; and we 
may predict safely, that to remove the burden of the Church 
in Ireland, would be to add both to its character, and its 
utility. 

The faction that governs Ireland must not believe itself 
triumphant. Though it may succeed in transporting, or exe- 
cuting hundreds, and even thousands, it. cannot exterminate 
the principles of resistance, while it sows the seeds by oppres- 
sion. It may whip and hang continually, but it cannot stay 
the hand of outrage, without removing the cause of despera- 
tion ; nor is it any consolation to the sufferers from the out- 
rages, that the outrages will be avenged. The wrong course 
is taken, The cry is, “ put down the outrages.” It should be, 
* Jet us remove the causes that drive these miserables into these 
“‘ excesses,”’ This will be discovered when it is too fate ; and 


concessions will be offered, when they will be rejected. 
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CONSPIRACY OF MAGISTRATES AGAINST THE POOR. 





Our readers are well aware of the pains and penalties which the 
jaws award, and which the aministrators of the laws rigorously 
enforce against poor men, when they endeavour to obtain any ne- 
cessary addition to the price of their labour, by what is called a 
conspiracy—that is a refusal to work without the addition. If 
the laws were equally powerful over all classes, the magistrates 
who agreed to the following resulutions would be put in prison for 
a conspiracy against the poor, by agreeing to compel them to labour 


for not more than half what is necessary to maintain existence !— 


We should really like to see Sir Thomas Baring, particularly, 
looking through the iron bars of a penitentiary, as a prisoner, in 
explation of this insult to humanity to which he has given hig 
sanction, we must say"so inhumanly. A man, who himself is wal- 
lowing in wealth sufficient for the maintenance of ten thousand, 
is endeavouring to compel the thousands to be content with barely 
food enough to prevent immediate starvation. There are five 
elergymen too, among the magistrates, who have assisted in this 
conspiracy, but it is too much in character with the class of clerical 
magistrates, to oppress the poor. The gist of this infamous con- 
spiracy is, that *°a labourer, with a wife or child to support, who 
refused to accept wages throughout the year, amounting on the 
average to 4s. 6d. per week, should forfeit al/ claim to relief from 
his parish ! Gracious Heaven ! are these unthinking or hard-hearted 
men aware to what tor ture they condemn a human being in this 
country, when they grant him for his individual maintenance but 
the sum of two shillings and three pence for seven days, of which 
six are to be consumed in labour? Less than 4d. for 24 hours, to 


find house, and clothes, aad food, and fire.” 


This is a less sum for the maintenance of a labourer, his wife, 
and child, for 24 hours, to provide all the necessaries of food, 
clothes, fire, lodgings, &c. than Sir Thumas Baring swallows at 
every gulp when he takes his wine! If labourers burn barns, and 
destroy machines, belonging to such people, who can wonder at 
it? We give the resolutions publicity, with a mixture of horror 
and abhorrence of the cold-blooded calculations, that we should 
find it impossible to express in language corresponding with our 
feelings. Wedo hope they will be engraved on the tombstones of 
all the conspirators, 

‘* NEW REGULATION OF ALLOWANCE TO THE POOR. 

‘* At a meeting of the Magistrates acting in and for the division 
‘‘ of Fawley, in the county of Southampton, at their Petty Ses- 
sions, held at the Grand Jury Chamber, Winchester, on the 31st 
day of August, 1822 :— 

‘* Present—The Reverend Edmund,Poulter (Chairman) the Ho- 
nourable and Reverend Augustus George Legge, Sir Thomas 
Baring, Bart., the Reverend William Hill Newbolt, D. D., W. 
Neville, and George Lovell, Esqrs, the Reverend F. W. Swanton, 
and the Reverend Robert Wright, eight of his Majesty’s Justices of 
yhe Peace ; and a large and respectable number of the Yeomanry 


residing within the division, who were requested by the magis- 
trates to altend on this occasion. 
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“The magistrates having taken into their consideration the allow - 
ances usually made by this Bench to paupers applying for relief, and 
the diminished price of every article of life, resolved unanimously, 

‘¢ That in future the magistrates acting at this Bench, in making 
their orders, either collectively or individually, for the maintenance 
and relief of such paupers, will not exceed the following allowances. 

‘¢ When the family shall consist of a man and his wife, with one 
ortwo children ; or a man with two or three childrens or a 
“© woman with two or three children ; to each of them the price 
of a gallon loaf of the best wheaten bread, and 4d. each per week. 

“ When the family shall consist of a man and his wife, with 
three or four children ; or aman with four or five children; ora 
woman with four or five children, to each of them the price of a 
gallon loaf of the best wheaten bread, and 3d. each over per week. 

‘© When the family shall consist of a man and his wife, with five 
or more children: or a man with six or niore children ; or a 
woman with six or more children, to each of them the price of a 
gallon loaf of the best wheaten bread, and 2d. each over per week , 

*¢ And whereas a practice has been prevalent amongst the labour- 
ing classes to absent themselves during a part of the year when 
their services are most required, and to return after the harvest, 
and become a burthen to their respective parishes, the justices 
reconimend to the officers of every parish, when the family shall 
consist of a man and his wife, or a nran with one child, to offer 
to each such man, 4s. per week from Michaelmas to Ladyday, and 
5s. per week from Ladyday to Michaelmas, 60 that he might be 
engaged to serve the whole year ; and any man refusing that offer 
shall not be entitled to any relief. If no such offer be made, or no 
sufficient employment be found whereby any such man can main- 
tain himself and his wife and child, the allowance is to be 3s. 64. 
‘per week, and no more. 

‘© To every unmarried man, the justices recommend the officets 
of every parish, to offer 3s. per week, frow Michaelmas to Lady 
day, and 4s per week from Lady day to Michaelmas, so that he 
may be engaged to serve the whole year; and any unmarried 
man refusing that offer, shall not be entitled to any relief. If no 
such offer be made, or no sufficient employment can be found, 
whereby any such unmarried mau can maintain himself, he shall be 
allowed 2s. 6d. per week, and no more. 

‘¢To a woman with one child, 3s. 6d. per week, and no more; 

* Toevery singlewoman, the sum of 2s 6d. per week, and no more. 

‘¢ And the Justices do declare, that all paupers maintained and 
relieved by their parishes, and able to work, shall, for the allow- 
ances so to be made to them, be compelled to perform such pro- 

er work asthe parish officers shall direct or require of them; 
and it is earnestly recommended to the parish officers, to pro- 
vide as far as possible, employment for all such paupers, and if 
they neglect or refuse to perform the work found for them, they 
will be punished as the law directs.—Ordered that the foregoing 
resolutions be inserted in the Hampshire County Newspaper. 
T. WOODHAM, Clerk to the Magistrates. 
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